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four milts; aiid indeed elfe the motion of the earth would 
make the tea rite to high at the equator, as to drown all the 
parts thereabouts. Han is. 

Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul’d like a watia’ring planet over me. 

And could it not inforce them to relent. Shakefp. 

And planets, p/anet-lhuck, real eclipt'e 
Then fuffcr’d. Milton's Paradifc Lojl, b. x. 

There arc feven planets or errant ftars in the lower orbs of 
heaven. Brtnvn’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

Pl,' netary: ad], [planetairc, ¥r. from planet.] 

1. Pertaining to the planets. 

Their planetary motions and afpeefe. Milton. 

. To marble and tobrafs, fuch features give, 

Defcribe the ftars and t lanetary way. 

And trace the footfteps of eternal day. Granvill. 

2 . Under the denomination of any particular planet. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s power, 
That watch’d the moon and planetary hour, 

"With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d. Dryden. 

I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, I think, 
I have a piece of that leaden planet in me; I am no way 
facetious. A del]on s Spectator, N° 487. 

3. Produced by the planets. 

Here’s gold, go on ; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high-vic’d city hang his pcifon 
In the lick air. . Shakefp. Ti/nou of Athens. 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon and 
ftars, as if wc were villains by an enforced obedience of pla¬ 
netary influence. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Having the nature of a planet; erratick. 

We behold bright planetary Jove, 

Sublime in air through his wide province move; 

Four fecond planets his dominion own. 

And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. Blackm. 
PlaneTtcal. aelj. [from planet.] Pertaining to planets. 

Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the interlunafy 
and plenilunary exemptions, the ectypfes of fun add moon, 
conjunctions and oppolitions^/f/Mr//V«?. Brown. 

Plane tstruck. adj. [planet and Jlrike.] Blurted; ftdete 
afflatus. 

Wonder not much if thus amaz’d I look, 

Since I faw you, I have been planctjlruck -, 

A beauty, and fo rare, I did defery. Suckling. 

Planifo'lious. adj. [planus and folium, Lat.] Flowers are 
fo called, when made up of plain leaves, fet together in cir¬ 
cular rows round the center, whole face is ufually uneven, 
rough and jagged. Dili. 

Plamme trical. adj. [from planimetry.] Pertaining to the 
menluration of plane furfaces. 

PLANIM'ETRY. ■«./ [pianus, Lat. and prrftu ; planimetrie, 
Fr.] The menfuration of plane furfaces. 

Planipe'talous. adj. [ planus, Lat. and ir’i-rocXov.] Flat- 
Icavcd, as when the fmall flowers arc hollow only at the bot¬ 
tom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion and luccory. Dili. 
To Pla nish, v. a. [from plane.] Topoliflbj to linooth. A 
word ufed by manufacturers. 

Pla'nispheke. n.f. [planus, Lat. mifphered] A fphere pro¬ 
ject'd on a plane ; a map of one or both hemifpheres. 

Pl a n'k. h. j. [planche, Fr.J A thick ftrong board. 

They gazed on their {hips, feeing them io great, and con- 
fiftingpl divers planks. Abbot's Jilefript. of the World. 

The doors of plank were ; their dole exquifite, 

Kept with a double key. Chapman’s Odyffcy. 

The fmoothed plank new rub’d with balm. Milton. 
Some Turkilh bows are of that ftrength, as to pierce a 
plank of fix inches. Wilkins. 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a palfage find. Drydcn. 

Be warn’d to fhun the watry w’ay, 

For late I few adrift disjointed planks. 

And empty tombs eredted on the banks. Dryden. 

To Plank., v. a. [from the noun.] To cover or lay with 
planks. 

If you do but plank the ground over, it will breed falt- 
petre. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

A ftccd of monftrous height appear’d ; 

The fides were plank'd Vvith pine. Dryden. 

Pi. Arvt ci 'nic al. adj. [planus and conus.] Level on one fide 
and conical on others. 

Some few are tlamconical, whole fuperficies is in part level 
between both ends. Grew's Mufaum. 

Planoconvex, n.f. [planus and convexus,] Flat on the one 
fide and convex on the other. 

It took two object-glafles, the one a planoconvex for a four¬ 
teen feet tclefcope, and the other a large double convex for 
one of about fifty feet. Newton’s Upticks. 

Plant. n.f. [plant, Fr. planta , Latin.] 
i. Any thing produced from feed 5 any vegetable production. 
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w nat comes under this denomination, Ray has dift r ih„» a 
under twenty-leven genders or kinds : 1. The imDerfert 1 / 
which do either totally want both flower and feed / r *"ir 
feem to do fo 2. Plants producing either no flower at all' 
or an .mperfect one, whofe feed is fo fmall as not to be d 1f 
cermble by the naked eye 3. Thofe whofe feeds are not t 
final!, as fingly to be invtfible, but yet have an imperfect5 
ftaminous flower ; r. *. fuch a one, as is without the petal? 
having only the ftamina and the perianthium. 4 Such ’ 
have a compound flower, and emit a kind of white juice » 
milk when their ftalks are cut off or their branches'broken 
ott. 5. Such as have a compound flower of a difeous k re 
the feed pappous, or winged with downe, but emit no milt’ 
6. The herbie capitatae, or fuch whofejlower is compofed of 
many fmall, long, fiftulous or hollow flowers gathered round 
together in a round button or head, which is ufually covered 
with a fquamous or fcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corymbiferous 
w hieh have a compound difeous flower, but the feeds have no* 
downe adhering to them. 9. Plants with a perfed flower 
and having only one Angle feed belonging to each fingie 
flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briftly feeds. i ( 
The umbelliferous plants, which have a pentapctalous" 
flower, and belonging to each fingie flower are two feeds 
lying naked and joining together; they are called umbellife- 
rous, bccaufc the plant, with its branches and flowers, hath 
an head like a lady’s umbrella : [1.] Such as have a broad flat 
lecd almoft of the figure of a leaf, which are cncompalfed 
round about with fomething like leaves. [2.] Such as have 
a longifh feed, fwelling out in the middle, and larger than 
the former. [3.] Such as have a {hotter feed. [4. jliuch as 
have a tuberofc root. [5.] Such as have a wrinkled, ebanne- 
lated or ftriated feed. 12. The fteilatc plants, which are fo 
called, becaufe their leaves grow on their ftalks at certain in¬ 
tervals or diftances in the form of a radiant liar: their flowers 
are really monopetalous, divided into four fegments, which 
look like fo many petala j and each flower is fucceeded by 
two feeds at the bottom of it. 13. The afperifolia, or rou»h 
leaved plants: they have their leaves placed alternately, or 
in no certain order on their ftalks ; they have a monopetalous 
flower cut or divided into five partitions, and after every 
flower there fucceed ufually four feeds. 14. The fuffrutices, 
or verticilate plants : their leaves grow by pairs on their ftalks* 
one leaf right againft another; their leaf is monopetalous, 
and ufually in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked 
feeds, more than four, fucceeding their flowers, which there¬ 
fore they call polyfperma: plants; femme nudo; by naked 
feeds, they mean fuch as are not included in any feed pod. 
16. Bacciferous plants, or fuch as bear berries. 17. Multi- 
filiquous, or corniculate plants, or fuch as have, after each 
flower, many diftindt, long, flender, and many times crooked 
cafes or liliquae, in which their feed is contained, and which, 
when they are ripe, open themfelves and let the feeds drop 
out. r8. Such as have a monopetalous flower, either uni¬ 
form or difform, and after each flower a peculiar feed-cate 
containing the feed, and this often divided into many di- 
ftinct cells. 19. Such as have an uniform tetrapctalous 
flower, but bear thefe feeds in. oblong filiquous cafes. 20. 
Vafculifcrous plants, with a tetrapetalous flower, but often 
anomalous. 21. Leguminous plants, or fuch as bearpulfe, 
with a papilionaceous flower. 22. Vafculifcrou splants, with 
a pentapctalous flower ; thefe have, befides the common ca- 
lix, a peculiar cafe containing their feed, and their flower 
confuting of five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous 
root, which confifts but of one round ball or head, out of 
whofe lower part go many fibres to keep it firm in the earth ; 
the plants of this kind edme up but with one leaf; they have 
no loot ftalk, and are long and flender: the feed veffels are 
divided into three partitions ; their flower is fe.xapetalous. 
24. Such as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous form: 
thefe emit, at firft coming up, but one leaf, and in leaves, 
flowers and roots refemble the true bulbous plant. 25. Cul- 
miferous plants, with a grafly leaf, are fuch as have a linooth 
hollow-jointed ftalk, with one {harp-pointed leaf at each joint, 
cncompalfing the ftalk, and fet out without any foot ftalk: their 
feed is contained within a chafly hulk. 26. Plants with a 
grally leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfect or ftami- 
nous flower. 27. Plants whofe place of growth is uncertain 
and various, chiefly water plants. 

Butchers and villains. 

How fweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shakefp. 
Between the vegetable and fenlitive province there are plar.t- 
animals and fome kind ol infedts arifing from vegetables, that 
feem to participate of both. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

The next fpecies of life above the vegetable, is that of 
fenfe; wherewith fome of thofe productions, which we call 
plant -animals, are endowed. Grew's Cojmol. 

It continues to be the fame plant, as long as it partakes ol 
the fame life, though that life be communicated to new par¬ 
ticles of matter, vitally united to the living plant, in a like 
continued organization,conformable to that forcof plants.Locke.^ 
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Once I was Ikill’d in ev’ry herb that grew. 

And ev’ry plant that drinks the morning dew. Pope. 

2. A fapling. 

A marT haunts the foreft, that abufes our young plants with 
carving Rofalind on their barks. Shakefp. As Ton like it. 

Take a plant of ftubborn oak. 

And labour him with many a ftubborn ftrokc. Dryden. 

3. [ Planta, Lat.] The foie of the foot. Ainfworth. 

To Plant, v. a. [planto, Lat. planter, Fr.] 

1. To put into the ground in order to grow; to fet; to Cultivate. 

Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of 
the Lord. Deutr. xVi. 2 1 . 

2. To procreate ; to generate. 

The honour’d gods the chairs of juftice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongftyou. Shah. 

It engenders choler, plantcth anger; 

And better ’twere, that both of us did fall. 

Than feed it with fuch overroaltcd flefli. Shakefp. 

3. To place; to fix. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

In this hour, 

I will ddvife you where to plant yourfelves. Shakefp. 

'I’he mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes. Milton, 

When Turnus had allembled all his pow’rs. 

His ftandard planted on Laurentum’s tow’rs; 

Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 

To join th’ allies. . Dryden's /Ends. 

4. To fettle ; to eftablifh : as, to plant a colony. 

If you plant where lavages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles, but ufe them jultly. Bacon. 

Create, and therein plant a generation. Milton. 

To the planting of it in a nation, the foil may be mellowed 
with the blood of the inhabitants j nay, the old extirpated, 
and the new colonies planted. Decay of Piety. 

5. To fill or adorn with fomething planted : as, he planted the 
garden or the country. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

In all let nature never be forgot. Pope, 

6. To direct properly: as, to plant a cannon. 

Pla'ntage. n. f. [plantago, Lat.] An herb. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration. 

As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefp. 

Plantain, n.f. [plantain, Fr. plantago, Lat.] 

1. An herb. 

The toad, being overcharged with the poifon of the fpider, 
as is ordinarily believ’d, has recourfe to the plantain leaf. 

More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 
The moft common fimples are mugwort, plantain and 
horfetail. JVifeman's Surgery. 

2. A tree in the Weft Indies, which bears anelculcnt fruit. 

I long my carelcfs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain’ s fhade. Waller. 

Pla'ntal. adj. [from plant.] Pertaining to plants. 

There’s but little fimilitudc betwixt a terreous humidity and 
plantal germinations. GlanviWs Scepf. 

Plantation, n.f [plantatio, from planto, Latin.] 

1. The actor practice of planting. 

2. The place planted. 

As fwine are to gardens and orderly plantations, fo arc tu¬ 
mults to parliaments. King Charles. 

Some peafants 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare. 

With that of their plantation ; left the tree 

Tranflated fhould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 

Whofe riling forefts, not for pride or fhow. 

But future buildings, future navies grow : 

Let his plantations ftretch from down to down, 

Firft fhade a country, and then raife a town. Pope. 

Virgil, with great modefty in his looks, was feated by 
Calliope in the midft of a plantation of laurel. Addifon. 

3. A colony. 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; the prin¬ 
cipal thing, that hath been the deftrudtion of moft plantations, 
hath been the bafe and hafty drawing of profit in the firft 
years; fpcedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may ftand 
with the good of the plantation. Bacon's Efims. 

4. Introduction; cftablifhment. 

Epifcopacy mud be caft out of this church, after poffef- 
fion here, from the firft plantation of chriftianity in this 
D if l and - King Charles. 

1 LA nted, adj. [from plant.] This word feemsin Shakefpeart 
to fignify, fettled ; well grounded. 

Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 

A man in all the world’s new fafhion planted, 

That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain. 

Pla'nter. n.f. [plant cur, Fr. from plant. ] 

1. One who fows, fets or cultivates; cultivator. 

There flood Sabinus, planter of the vines, 

And ftudioufly furveys his gen’rous wines. Dryden. 
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What do thy vines avail. 

Of olives, when the cruel battle mows 

The planters, with their harveft immature ? Philips. 

That produCt only which our paflions bear. 

Eludes th eplanter’s miferable care. Prior 1 . 

2. One who cultivates ground in the Weft Indian colonics. 

A planter in the Weft Indies might muller up, and lead 
all his family out againft the Indians, without the abfolutc 
dominion of a monarch, defeendingto him from Adam. Locke. 
He to Jamaica feems tranfported. 

Alone, and by no planter courted. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. One who diffeminates or introduces. 

Had thefe writings differed from the fermons of the firft 
planters of chriftianity in hiftory or doCtrine, they would have 
been rejeCted by thofe churches which they had formed. Add. 
PLASH, n.f. [plafche, Dutch ; platz, Danilh.J 

1. A fmall lake of water or puddle. 

He leaves 

A {hallow plajh to plunge him in the deepj 
And with faticty feeks to quench his thirft. Shakefp. 

Two frogs confulted, in the time of drought, when many 
plajhes, that they had repaired to, were dry, what was to be 
done. Bacon. 

I underftand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in ditches 
and {landing plajhes wc behold millions. Brown. 

With filth the mifereant lies bewray’d, 

Fall’n in th cplajh his wickednefs had laid. Pope. 

2. [From the verb to plafi.] Branch partly cut off and bound 
to other branches. 

In the plathing your quick, avoid laying of it too low and 
too thick, which makes the lap run all into the {hoots, and 
leaves the plajhes without nourilhment. Mortimer. 

To Plash. >u. a. [plcffer, Fr.j To interweave branches. 

Plant and plajh quickfets. Evelyn. 

Pla'shy. adj. [from plajh.] Watry; filled with puddles. 

Near ftood a mill in low and plajhy ground. Betterton. 
Plasm, n.f. [w A«<r^«.] A mould; a matrix in which .any 
thing is caft or formed. 

The {hells ferved as plafms or moulds to this land, which, 
when confolidated, and afterwards freed from its inveftient 
{hell, is of the lame {hape with the cavity of the {hell. 

Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 
PLA STER, v. f. [plajlre. Fr. from 7 rA*C«-] 

1. Subftance made of water and fome abforbent matter, fuch 
as chalk or lime well pulveriled, with which walls are over¬ 
laid or figures caft. 

In the lame hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote upon the plajler of the wall. Dan. v. 5. 

In the worft inn’s worft room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plajler, and the walls of dung. Pope. 

Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked plajler or 
wainlcot. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . [ Emplajlrum, Lat. in Englifli, formerly emplcfter.] A glu¬ 
tinous or adbefive falve. 

Seeing the fore is whole, why retain we the plajler ? Hook. 
You rub the fore. 

When you fhould bring the plajler. Shakefpeart. 

It not only moves the needle in powder; but likewife, if 
incorporated with plajlers, as we have made trial. Brown. 

Plajlers, that had any effcCt, mult be by difperfing or re- 
polling the humours. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

To Pla'ster. v. a. [plajher, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To overlay as with plafter. 

Boils and plagues 

Plajler you o’er, that one infeCt another 

Againft the wind a mile. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I he harlot s cheek beautied with plajl'ring art. Shakefp. 
A heart fettled upon a thought of underftandin*, is as a 
fair plajltring on the wall. EccluJ fxxii 17 

With a cement of flour, whites of eggs and ftone pow¬ 
dered, pifema mirabilis is laid to have the walls plajlered. 

Plajler the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 

The brain is grown more dry in its confiftcncc, and receives 
not much more imprelfion, than if you wrote with your 
finger on a plajler'd wall. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. 1 o cover with a medicated plafter. 

Pla'sterer. n.f [plajlrier, Fr. fcomplajleri] 

1. One whofe trade is to overlay walls with plafter. 

Thy father was a plajlerer. 

And thou thyfelf a Ihearman. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

2 . One who forms figures in plafter. 

. Vl Cpl ^ erCr makcs his fi S ures b y addition, and the carver 
by fubtra&ion. Wot ton. 

Pla'stick. adj. [TrXar.xoc.] Having the power to give form* 
Benign creator ! let thy plajlick hand 
Difpofe its own effect. p rior 

There is not any thing ftrange in the production of the faid 
formed metals nor other plajlick virtue concerned in lhaping 
them into thofe figures, than merely the configuration of th? 
particles. IVoodward's Natural Hifiory. 
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